CRESCENDO
"That has nothing to do with you." They didn't need search
warrants: they needed nothing: they had the power and there was
nothing further to be said about it. I gave him my passport and
carte d'identite. They examined the papers. The one who spoke
was like a fat crow. His nose was dangerously near his mouth:
there was something very sad about him; a sad, fat crow. His
partner was tall and burly; the traditional policeman. That type
knows no frontiers. They whispered and 1 could see they were
surprised. They fingered my passport for a long time. The cold
was coming in waves through the window.
"This isn't your passport," the crow said. "Of course, it's mine,"
1 answered in German. "You speak German?" "Why do you speak
in English to me?" "Because you're English." Tm not."
A lot of whispering followed. They turned the passport over,
shook it, held it to the light and they seemed puzzled.
"But you always speak English," the crow said.
"I spent my childhood in England."
They consulted again, then the crow said they'd search the flat.
It wasn't much of a search, but they turned out a locker, which
was full of letters from my publishers, my agent, and friends from
England. They also found some press cuttings about my books.
Now there was food for questions. Why, and how, and where?
And I explained that I wrote English books, but was a Hungarian.
They asked what sort of English books. 1 said the press cuttings
explained that. The unimportant one, who couldn't speak English,
read out slowly the names of English papers and weeklies, and very
incriminating the Sunday Times, the Daily Telcgraph} and the New
Statesman and Nation sounded.
"Do you write political books?" the crow inquired. 1 referred
him again to the press cuttings. Then they got hold of my French
cheque-book. They examined it and I had to answer many more
questions, as a result of which they knew that S.C. stood for the
Sporting Club of Monte Carlo and plain M. for Maxim's, in Nice.
Leaving my papers in a disorderly heap, they continued their search
and scrutinized my typewriter for a considerable period. That
rather frightened me. I thought of the leaflets and didn't feel too
happy about myself.
"1 gather," the crow said, leaving the typewriter, "your income
mainly came from England. How do you manage to get your
money since we 're in Paris?" "I don't." "Ah! Then what do you
live on ? You need money to keep this flat going and you go about
quite a lot." "I sell water-colours for a painter friend of mine and
we share the profits."